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Tor the Agricullural Museum. 
D>>D>DIDCKEEA CLE 
IRRIGATION, &c. tee: > 


IN many situations the Farmer may derive great ad. 
vantage froin the judicious ‘application of water to his 
lands. In order to decide, where, in what way, and to 
what degree, benefit may be expected, it will be of great 
use, to vompare the diffe rent ways, in which watec 
operates on land and vegetation. he 

1 Water sometintes promotes the Feowitt of grass by 
its warmth. ‘The protection from cold, and the warmthi 
superior to that of the atmosphere, which spring water 
particularly affords, is the great, causé of that verdure 
which marks the Gourse of spring-runs early in the 
season. Butno very great or permanent benefit can, it 
is believed, be derived from this operatidh of water. ft 
may aid in producing early pasture or Hasten a crop of 
grass. But as the spring advances; exclusive of other 
considerations, the earth receives more warmth from 
the warmed air and tlie stinshine than from the water. 

Another obvious way, in which water, artificially 
zpplied, produces benefit; i#, by increasing the moisture 
of the earth. How constant moisture may be and still 
promote vegetation, is evident in England and frelandy 
where the almost perpetual humidity of the clinrate 
épreads arich carpet of green velvet over a great por- 
tion of the country, and is exceedingly propitious to the 
éulture of cabbages, turnips, &c. which are there crops 
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of very greatimportance. To what a high degree tors. 
ture may be carried, and still promote some species ef 
vegetation, is evident from the luxuriance of our gard- 
ens, and from the great crops of hay and often of Indian 
corn, in seasons extremely wet On the other hand, it 
is true, very great and long-continticd moisture pro- 
motes the growth of wild, coarse, inferior grasses, in 
opposition fo superior ones, and renders the same spe- 
cies of grass more flashy, less sweet and nourishing. This 
circunistance ought therefore to be kept in view. But, 
at the same time great benefit may be obtained from this 
operation of water, especially on ground naturally ra. 
ther dry, or in dry seasons. [nh hot climates watering 
cultivated grounds is in some cases indispensible, ir 
most cases it is highly beneficial. In this country, in 
seasons of drought, might not great advantage be deriv- 
ed from distributing water, where it can be commanded. 
in minute rills over fields of grain, particularly of Indian 
eon. “< 

3. Some water produces great benefit by means of the 
sediment of an earthy nature which it deposits. This 
sediment consists of various earthy ingredients, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil thro’ which the waters flow. 
A great proportion of itis commonly fine sand, or light! 
mould, brought down by the currents of rain water, or 
worn off trom the banks of the stream itself. ‘This sort 
of sedimentis a source of fertility, by rendering the soil 
where itis deposited, mellow and moist, and also, be- 
cause this light earth was formed originally, very much, 
of decayed vegetable matters, and partakes of the nature 
ofamanure. ‘The quality. of sediment varies according 
to the size and swiltness of the stream, and the nature 
of the soils through which it runs. Swift streams, run- 
ning Over loose, rich soils, and streams apt to be sud- 
denly swollen by rains, deposit the most sediment. 
Small streams of spring water, which are not much 
swollen by rains, and whose current is not rapid, and 
especially after they have run some distance over a grass 
sod, produces little or no benefit by sediment 
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4. Some waters are very beneficial by means of the 
manure, or matters of a manuring nature, which they 
contain. Such are waters, which flowing along high. 
ways in time of rains, carry with them, in one shape or 
other, the manure which lies there. Such also are waters, 
which, flowing through, or passing by, large towns or 
cities, receive vast quantities of liquid, earthy or fossil, 
vegetable or animal matters, which highly impregnate 
them; and which are afterwards deposited in the soil, 
or which, being already in a state of dissolation and 
subtilty, go immediately with a portion of the waters, in- 
to the for mation of vegetables. 


5. Many w: aters are impregnated with ianedieibe, 
ehalk or other calcareous. enriching or stimulating mat- 
iers, and thus become from this cause alone highly bene- 
ficial | 


6G. All waters, if long continued on one spot, will act 
by producing a dissolution of vegetable matters, in the 
soil, or on the surface, and, when the waters are taken 
eff, the land will be thus rendered more productive. 


The modes of applying water on meadow grounds, 
with which Lam acquainted, are these two. 1. Toraise 
the water by means of a dam, accompanied with a flood- 
gate, to such a height as to lay the surface of the land un- 
der water for a short space of time. In this case the 


flood will, if charged with sediment, deposit it, and also 
soak and saturate the soil with a moisture which will 


long remain and be highly beneficial. 2. The second 
:modeis—To convey a stream, ina ditch, along the high- 
est part of the ground you wish to water, and thence dis- 
tribute it over the surface below, by means of smal cuts 
in the sides of the ditch, at proper intervals, and where 
necessary, by subordinate channels, in such directions as 
the levels of the ground shall dictate. The waters of the 
firstor highest ditch may, if the extent of land demands 
it, be caught in a second, and thence again distributed, 
and these from the second ina third. The secondary or 
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subordinate channels may in many eases be made with 
great expedition and sufficient perfection by the plough. 

Where meadow is watered in this second mode, par: 
ticular attention should be paid, not to let the water lie 
too long, at once, on any one spat. When the weather 
becomes warm.in April and May, the water shou!d be 
changed two or three times a week, and may be distri- 
buied successively over every portion of the meadow, 
from the highest part of the ditch to the lowest. If the 
water lie a greater length of time when the weather be- 
comes warm, it may perhaps oppress the. grass with too 
much moisture, it may tend to produce putrefaction in 
the vegetable ; it at least forms a black scum or slime 
noxious to the grass. 

Tiere are a number of other important purposes be- 
sides that of irrigation to which Farmers may apply even 
the same stream of water. On the turn pike road, along 
the Mohawk river, in the State of New-York, it is a 
yery common thing to. see before a house a spouting 
pump, or hydrant, which, supplies water for family pur- 
poses, and is accompanied by a trough, in which catile 
and horses may be conveniently watered, In some in- 
stances, alively stream from this pump descends across 
the road, and flows throngh the meadow. Col. Nicho- 
Jas, at his farm near Geneva, has, as I have been told, a 
threshing machine which goes by water, and a grain-mill 
adjoining. ‘Fhe same stream on the same farm might 
often be made, and indeed often is made, to supply wa- 
ter for stock in different fields, to water meadow and 
to furnish a tannery, distillery, or some kind of labour- 
saving machinery or manufactory. Michaux, in his tra- 
vels in the United States, mentions a farm, in a German 
settlement, in North Carolina, the owner of which had_ 
erected in his farm-yard, on the same stream, a good 

corn-mil!, a saw mill, one for separating the seeds from 
cotton, a tannery, a tan mill, a distillery to make peach. 
brandy, anda small forge. It is highly probable, that 
the same stream admitted of being employed, and per- 
haps is employed by German industry and ingenuity 
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to supply a number of fields with watering places for 
stock, and to form a body of watered meadow. 


Tannex a few extracts from the Travels in France of 
that very distinguished Agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
who traversed that kingdom in various directions, in the 


years 1787, 1788 and 1789, with the view of carefully ex- 
ainining its agriculture. 


“Limosin to Limoges.—Every spot of land i in the 
mountains is watered that is possible; and with such at. 
tention as marks how sensible they are of the import. 
ance of this improvement.” 


“ Gauge.—Coming out of this town [ was surprized to 
find by far the greatest exertion im irrigation I have yet 
scenin Frances. A solid flank of timber and masonry 
is formed across a considerable river between two rocky 
mountains, to foree the water into a very fine canal, in 
which it is, onan average, six feet broad by five feet 
deep, andhaliamilelong. A traly great work, equally 
well imagined and execu ed.” 


«Lille-—The road from Avignon hither passes, for 
some miles, through the dead level of the plain; the 
whole watered with great attention. The channels for 
conducting the streams, appear to be traced with mach 
skill, and the distribation is to every crop at pleasure 
Murch of this land is under clover aad lacerne, watered.” 

“ Vaucluse-—The spring at this village, which will be 
for ever celebrated in the annals of love and poetry, 
ouglit not to be less so in those of cultivation. The wa- 
ters are used within three or four hundred yards of the 
rock from whichthey burst, and with great effect.” 


« Laurence—Leclere —For the whole way through 
these mountains, the exertions in watering are prodigi- 
ous. ‘There is not an inch capable of being irrigated over 
which water is not thrawn, conducted on the slopes of 
the mountains every where possible.” 


“ Beg de Riexwx.—Every where watered that is oredi- 


eable ; ‘and the bed of a river laid so dry from its water 
being taken forixrigations that it is curious to view.” 
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“ Campan.—Lands with water at command sell at 
about 501 per acre, but not watered at about half that 
sum.” 
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“The canals in the Milanese for mere irrigation are 
greater works than many in Eng!and for the purposes 
of navigation ; and the infinite attention that is givert to 
the perpetual deviation of the waters, is a spectacle ef 
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4a GARLIC—WILD GARLIC. 


_ . ¥ have been asked so many times by my neighbours, 
| Jiow are we to get rid of garlic among our wheat? and 
J have heard the millers and purchasers complain more 
' loudly about the garlic in wheat than any other quality 
) (1 er thing. I live myself in a country where garlic 
eS abounds, and being pretty much troubled with it on my 
| la | ewn farm, and haying sustained sometimes a very con. 
| F siderable deduction in the price at market, I have, Mr. 
; Editor, for some time turned my attention very serious- 
Jy to that troublesome thing, and | think I can ut length, 
give your readers some information that will enable. 
them to get rid of garlic in their wheat. What Ll have 
i Jearnt is from my own experience and some recent ex- 
periment. A few years ago [| prepareda field very well 
for wheat by ploughing it deep and pulyerizing it wel! 
with the harrow; on one part I sowed two bushels. te 
iM the acre, on the remainder | sowed only one. Where 
| I sowed two bushels to the acre, the wheat in general 
i was excellent ; in some part of it where the land was 
r not strong, there was a good deal of what we call un- 

, derling wheat. Siill the whole ground, all and every 
part and particle of the ground was covered with wheat 
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and nothing bat wheat; no sign of garlic or any pesti- 
ferous weed was to be secn. Iam persuaded that the 
thickness of wheat destroyed the garlic; and I am 
positive that [ made more wheat from the ground «aan 
could have been made by seeding thinner. Where k 
sowed only one bushel there was garlic as usual f 
have an orchard that is now at this present time, June 
13th, I8il, in wheat, and as full of garlie as it cap be. 
Two years ago I faliowed it. I began in August, abont 
the middle as well as [can remember, and after J had 
ploughed it over the first time, { did not cross plough it 
ov stir the fallow for about three weeks; by that time 
there was a considerable growth of garlic, whichyvas 
turned in with the second ploughing. [intended to,ow 
immediately on the second ploughing and to harre Ww if 
int, which is my usual mode ; but it so happened tiat E 
could not finish my other seeding for better than a fort- 
night; so that when I was ready and wished to seed the 
orchard, I found it covered witha second growth of gar- 
lic as long as my hand, it was very evident that it svas 
not worth my while to seed on that ploughing. So I 
made my peonle plough it a third time and turn ing this 
garlic again, and on that third ploughing, pretty lage in 
seeding time, about the 15th of October, I sowed my 
wheat, and harrowed it in. There came from it a Jery. 
pretty crop and not one head of garlic was to be seen. T 
failowed that saine orchard Jast fali again, but the ground 
was very hard in consequence of the long drought, and 
moreover, very much infested with blue grass, or as 
some called it, couch grass, which with the utmost pains 
Icould not destroy by fallowing in the fall, for it grows 
as well from the sed, bottom upwards, as any other way, 
(at ieast in the full of the year). Foul as tbe ground was, 
it wassowed. I may make my seed frem it, but that is 
all; biue grass and garlic bave almost entirely dispos. 
sessed the wheat. Ina handsome lot alongside of this 
orchard, [ have wheat also. ‘The grouad was extreme- 
iy well prepared and sowed forward; but unfortunately 
my scedsman got laid up. and an awkward hand sowed. 
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it very thin and very badly. [tis very full of garlic: 
Some ground in the same enclosure which was sowed 
by my seedsman somewhat later and twice as thick has 
very little garlic, none to affect the price. Where. tho- 
rough preparation, deep ploughing. complete harrowing, 
late seeding, and thick seeding, will not prevent or des- 
troy the garlic, then let them use what | am vow using 
very briskly; the Garlic rake or Onion rake, and that 
will tae out by far the greater part. Lt ouglit to be 
made long eriough to teach across a kind or row ot 
wheat; and have a handle at each end fer two persois to 
carry, one walking if each furrow: when made aceu- 
rately, it answers completely well; the tecth of the rake 
are set somewhat less than half an inch apart; which is 
sufficient to let the wheat go by and close enough to cateh 
the garlic heads. TP never used it before this vear; in- 
deed E never saw one before; and | am astonished con: 
sidering iow very perfectly they answer, that they have 
not long before this come into general use. Jt requires 
square true work ; but any joiner could easily make 
one—the teeth are let in upon a straight square staff in. 
to jogs or places sawed and knocked out with a chisel, 
and then the whole are confined b: a thin bit of plank 
nailed over them to the square staff, into which they are 
fet in. 

To conclude—From my experience above detailed, ¥ 
find that garlic is a hardy annual bulbous plant, which 
has two modes of increasing: from offsets from the reat 
and from the seedlings inthe head. It flourishes most in 
cool moist seasons, and puts forth twice every year ; the 
first crop late in February, March and A pri!—the second 
erop late in August, September and Octebers By suf- 
fering your fallow or first ploughing for wheat to stand 
till the fall growth has attained some size, and by then 
turning them under they receive a considerable check ; 
and then, if the ground is clean and well pulverized, the 
wheat has an opportunity to get the start of the garlic : 
and if there is enough wheat sowed to take up the whole 


nourishment or strength of the ground, the garkec wi 
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aicoumh for that year, and the triumphant wheat will 
flourish and yield all that the soil is capable of making, 
clean and merchantable. Of all the things I ever tried; 
or wavs ! have fallen upon to extirpate garlic, [ mean to 
rid the land of it completely, not for one season only, 
clover, deep ploughing and manuring are the most effec- 
tral means, bat they will not do unless persevered in 
until your land is very rich. Sheep certainly lessen 1t 
Pusturing judiciously with sheep, and never suffering 
trench-ploughing, so as to bury deep the 
bulbs, and sowing the ground with winter and autumnal 
plants, which would grow so as to smother the garlic, 
might perhaps do. These things I shall try. 


A ST. MARY’S FARMER: 
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ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 


fc it not surprising that the culture of silk which po$- 
sesses such obvieus advantages, should be so much ne- 
viected in the middle states, the climate and soil of which 
ave better adapted to it than the more northérn or south. 
ern parts of the Union. ‘The mulberry treés which grow 
spontaneously in Maryland and Virginia, if employed in 
feeding silk worms would yield a sum equal to the re- 
venues of these states. The culture of silk has the follow- 
wg advantages:—It requires no capital; all the labour 
muy be performed by those who are too feeble té labour 
in the field, the crop may be made in six weeks, the first 
twenty days of which require very little labour, and, 
above all, it pays better for the labour bestowed on it 
than any other species of manufacture. Before the Re- 
volution, Dr. Franklin and others attempted to introduce 
the culture of silk into Pennsylvania, and 126 persons 
were actually engaged in that business in Philade pma 
when that city was invaded by the British, who cut down 
he mulberry trees, which, with the confusion ever inse- 
parable from war, stopped its farther progress. In Cort 
Vol. LL %- 
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necticut, though the climate is evidently too cold for mat- 
berry trees, large quantities of silk ave raised, and mul- 
berry orchards there yield the owner a handsome an- 
uuity. It appears, from the custom house books of that 
state, that 1000ibs. of raw silk were exported in the year 
1796. Nowil Dr. Franklin, whose wisdom and patriot. 
ism no one will doubt, thought the culture of sIk of so 
much importance to Pennsylvania, when raw siik was 
worth but $4.06 2-3 per Ib: what ovght we to think of it 
now the price is so muchenhanced. In Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, especially in the latter, the peasantry buy 
mulberry leaves, by weight, of the proprietors of trees, 
whose agents attend during the season for that purpose, 
by which means the poor have but a scanty piltance for 
their labour. In that part of Italy, called the Austrian 
Lombardy, (when subject to the house of Austria,) the 
leaves of a mulberry tree produced the owner, on an 
average, a half guinea; consequently, afew acres plant. 
ed with mulberry trees, yielded the proprietor a consi- 
derable revenue, as the trees are planted at the distance 
of only afew feet. Something like this is practised in 
Connecticut, where mulberry orchards are rented for the 
purpose of feeding sik worms. In the mountainous 
parts of Syria, great profits are derived from mulberry 
trees, which are dwarfed and planted near together. Lf 
the shallow soil of Libanus, watered only by rills formied 
from the melting of snows, be found so advantageous, 
what might hot we expect from the balmy air and deep 
soilof Virginia and Maryland ? 

The culiure of silk was unknown in Europe until 
after the Crusades, and was introduced into France 
so late as the reign of Henry the Fourth, by Sully, the 
favourite and minister of that king; and so rapid was the 
progress of the silk business in France, that in the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, the grandson of Henry 
the fourth, there were 8000 silk looms and 800 silk mills 
in the city of Tours, and 18,000 looms in the city of Ly- 
ons, Though silk worms will live a few days on lettuce 
itis well known that the mulberry leaf is the only pro- 
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per food for them. The leaves of the white mulberry 
are the best; the tree is easily propagated, and possesses 
the property of enriching the soil. Excellent silk has 
been raised in the neighbourhood of Washington City, 
before the revolutionary war, from the leaves of the com- 
mon black mulberry ; and perhaps the supertority of the 
white mulberry. consists only mits not being so easily ih- 
jured by stripping off the leaves, and producing a second 
crop the same vear. 

‘T'o fit silk for sewing, for stockings, or for the loom, 
no other machinery than the common reel and little 
wheel is necessary. ‘lo feed and tend 50,000 silk 
worms, one boy or girl will be sufficient for the first week, 
two for the second, three for the third, and after per- 
haps it will take four. If plentifully fed, they wall go to 
work in six weeks, and willthen require no farther trou. 
ble than to wind off the silk. This number, well fed, 
will produce 12 pounds of silk. ina pound there are 
7008 grains ; and if hanks of sitk, of S2 grains each, be 
sold at ten cents a piece, which is lower than usual, it 
will amount to $21 80 per pound. ‘The sewing silk of 
the United States is preferable to that of Europe or 
Asia, their best silk being reserved for the loom, and 
that of an inferior quality converted into sewing silk. 
Nothing more easily takes dye than silk ; ard an ounce 
of good country made silk may be fairly rated at one dol- 
jar. Each worm spins a thread of about 350 yards in 
length, and, notwithstanding its fineness, will suspend a 
weight of more than an cance; and the ounce weight, as 
spun by the worm, will extend in length 76,650 yards, 
which is upwards of 43 miies. The different transform- 
ations of the silk worm exhibit a lively image of the re- 
surrection; and during the last stages of its existence, 
itlives on air only. Good crops of silk have been oftén 
raised in barns and tobacco houses; but it would be bet. 
ter to keep the worms in warm rooms. In Italy, the 
worms are kept in warm rooms, suspended on shelvég, 
which may also be done here by the poorer classes, who 


may engage in that business. In Asia, silk Worms are 
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placed on mulberry trees as soon as they are hatched, 
and left to themselves; and it is thought by some ‘he 
same may be done here, wit!) some eaution against birds 
and insects. I have known sik worms put on a fi!bert 
tree, grow and make their bails without any troul!e or 
eare. “Che long spells of cold and rainy weather, which 
so trejaently occur in the middle States in May, would 
however be an objection against this rode of cultiva- 
dion. Dr. Franklin thought it practicable to raise two 
crops a year, as the hatching of the eggs may be retard- 
ed or accelerated at pleasure; but tho Ll concur with 
the Doctor, I can say nothing from experience. Would 
not the raising of silk worms be an excellent employment 
for the negroes of Maryland and Virginia, who are not 
capable of bearing the fatigues of the field. Mantua, 
Barcelona, Genoa, and the south of France, so famous 
for their silk manufactures, are some degrees more 
north than Virginiaor Maryland, consequently not more 
favorable for the culture of silk. Putro Spricus. 

‘ BDODITPICKERE ELE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AGRICULTUR..iL. MUSEUM. 
SIR, Washington, 14th July, 1811. 

In reading a Ietter of the Hon: Wm. Findiey in you 
last Number of the Agricultural Museum, J perecive 
he wishes to know the manner in which potatoes are pre- 
pared for horses ; 1 therefore take the liberty of inform- 
ing that genileman, and others whem it may concern, 
how they are prepared in Liverpool, (England) for the 
Coal Merchants’ Waggon Horses. 

An iron potof about 10 or 15 gallons is set over a 
furnace in the stable yard—the furnace and pot being 
sunk in the earth so deep that the brim of the pot is level 
with the surface of the ground—the furnace having a pit 
and inclined plain opposite its mouth, for the purpose of 
putting in fuel and taking away ashes. Over ihe pot is 
placed a cask of 100 or 150 gallons, haying onty one end 
in it, and that end perforated with augur holes—the cask 
is filled with potatocs, covered with a lid, and the lid cov- 
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ered with the sacks in which the petatoes are brought. 
in an hour atter the fire is lighted, the potatoes will be 
completely boiled, by the steam rising from the water in 
the pot, and pussing through the augur holes—whera 
voiled, the eask is overturned, and the potatoes left to 
coolon the ground ; when cool, conveyed to the stable, 
and | be‘ieve mixed with oats. The petatoees I saw 
boiled i: this manner had all burst, looked like meal 
mixed with potatoes, and were fer an establishment of 
20 0) 30 large herses, constantly employed in hauling 
wacsons of coal from Wigan Canai to Liverpool har- 


bour. Lt anpears to me, that the same process, on a 
larger ov smaller seale, may be adopted by any Farmer, 
to feed horses. cows, hogs and poultry.—An hour’s la- 


bour, morning and evening, &e. and a few billets ef 
wood would prepare a feed for all his stock. 
1 sg Aes your's, &e. 
IN GARDINER: 
ay aie 
Hints regarding Cuitle. By Sir Jol Sinetair. 


FROAL ESSAYS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


The object that every intelligent farmer ought to have 
in view, who breeds and maintains domestic animals, is 
profit; consequent!y he ought to find out, as Bakewell 
happily expressed it, “the best machine for converting 

‘ herbage, and other food for animals into money.” | 

For that purpose it is necessary to ascertain the shape 
and nature of the animal which makes the most proft- 
able use of the food it eats: that, however, must depend 
much onthe price of the different articles which the ani- 
mal produces. For instance, the tallow formerly bore a 
higher price than meat, and consequently was a greater 
object in the breeding of cattle and sheep than at present, 
when it sells at an inferior price*, and the various artt- 





* It would be a curious and important subject t of in- 
quiry, to endeavour to ascertain the real price, and the 
relative value, of beef, tallow, and leather, at different 
periods, more espe cially within the last century. Itis 
evident, that the farmer must always aim at producing 
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oles produced from it have become so valuable as to 
render a good dairy-cow the most profitable of all our 
domestic animals, and consequently entitled to peculiar 
attentiont. Meat, however, is at present the object 
most generally attended to; and it is certain that the 
breeding of cattle and sheep for the shambles was never 
carried to such perfection as it has lately been brought to 
in England. 

The cause of this it may not be improper briefly to 
ex plain. 

Stock, in general, (and this is sti!l the case in a mul- 
titude of instances, and must always be so when the 
breeder has not food at command, calculated for fatten- 
ing as well as rearing his cattle.) was formerly bred by 
one set of men. fattened or prepared for the market by 


those articies woich will yield him the greatest proht ; 
and at present flesh must be the object; for my butcher 
informs me, that on the day on which this note is writ 
ten, (25th January, 1802.) beefis sold at 9 12d. per Ib. 
and tallow at 5 3-4d. per Ib. or 3s. 11d. per stone. Flesh 
consequently is to tallow as 38 isto 23. It is therefore 
for the advantage of the farmer, as the market now 
étands, to produce flesh rather than tallow. 

{ ltis much to be regretted that the real value of a 
good dairy-cow is not more generally known. Lam 
assured, by a most respectable country gentleman, 
(Walter Trevelyan, Esq of Nether Witten, in Nor- 
thumberland,) that a wel! bred ‘Teeswater cow will give, 
on an average, fourteen quarts at each of two milkings, 
or twenty eight quarts per day. Some of the Teeswater 
breed, according to Cully (page 40), give even to the 
amount of thirty-six quarts per day. But calculating at 
twenty-eight quarts, this, at 4d. per quart, amounts to 9s. 
4d. per day, and in six months to 841. Another intelli. 
gent gentleman, who has had great experience in eattle- 
farming, observes, that any cow, at all calculated for the 
dairy, will, in seven months milking, pay double her 
price to the butcher T'ake, for exampie, an Irish or 
Scotch cow, calving in May, and value the grass she eats 
at Sl; if she gives trom ten to twelve quarts per day the 
farmer will not only be indemnified for attendance, rent, 
&c. but at the end of the season he will have the cow for 
nothing. Can there be a greater inducement to dairy- 
farming. 
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a second, and killed by a third*. Whilst these thréé 
eccupations continued distinct, with only occasional com- 
munications or intercourse with each other, no great im- 
provement could be effected. ‘That division of labour; 
or separation of professions, so useful in manufactures; | 
was pernicious to this important branch of agriculture, 
by preventing the principles on which the improvement 
of our domestic animals might be effected from being as: 
certainedt. : 

A person, however, of strong natural sagacity, (Ro- 
bert Bakewell, of Dishley, in the county of Leicester,) 
though he did not unite to the extent that his disciple, 
Culley, has done, the two distinct occupations of breeder 
and grazier, yet having acquired great skill in grazing, 
by preserving his breeding-stock in the highest possible 
condition, and haying called in to his aid all the skill and 
experience which the butcher had acquired, was thus en- 
abled to ascertain the principles, not only of breeding 
domestic animals, so as to answer the common expeeta- 
tions of the farmer, but also of bringing them to a degree 
of perfection, of which, before ,lits time, they Were 
scarcely supposed capable: and by directing the publit 
attention in general, and that of the farmer in particular 
to the art of breeding, he has in vatious respects most 
esscritially benefited his country. By his example that 
most important system was very generally established, 
of certain breeders directing their whole attention te thé 
rearing of males, and letting them for the season, at such 
prices as would amply indemnify the breeder for all thé 
care and expense lie had bestowed upon them ; a prae- 


da Ba 





* The intermediate occupation of drovers, salesmen, 
&c. have no occasion to acquire any peculiar knowledge 
(excepting as to the state of the markets in various parts 
of the kingdom) different from that of the other profes. 
siotis above mentioned. 


+ But when the properties essential in forming a per- 
fect breed are fully ascertained, the separation of occa. 
pations above alluded to will become useful, as one farm 
may be better caleulated for breeding, another for fat, 


tening, &c. 
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tice which had originally taken place in Lincolnshire. but 
had never been carried to any great height till adopied 
by Mr. Bakewell. 

In diséussing the important subject of ea‘tle, it ts 
per in the first place, to observe, that a distinet breed of 
cattle mav be formed, 1, in vonseg 
the country, and the vegetables it produces; 2, from the 
climate, which, in various respects, must aff et the ant- 
mals living under its influeece; 3, from a particular 
shape, size, or colour becoming fashionsble, and conse- 
quently in great demand; 4, from the nature of ihe ani 
mals that may be imported into it from other countrics ; 
and, 5, from the various crosses which hayes ocen made 
among breeds in some respects distinct, and from wuick 
anew variety may arise. 


lence © 


the e Gil of 


ae 


li is not proposed, however, to attempt any particular 
enumeration of the various breeds in these kingdoms ; 
for though differing in regard to colour, size, &e. thev 
claim, in many respeets, the same valuable properties. 

The great object, therefore, to ascertain is, what parti- 
culars are essential to form a perfect breed ; because, if 
these are once pointed out, there is no sort that may not 
be improved by attentive breeders, etther by crossing 
with other stock, or by selecting the best specimens of 
the breed itsell, so as to acquire the qualities that may 
be wished for. These particulars may be considered 
under the following general heads, namely. 1. Size. 
2. Shape. &. Disposition. 4 Hardiness. 5. Aptitude 
to feed. 6, Early maturity. 7. Milk. 8. Quality of 
flesh. 9. Fat. 10. tiide. And, lastly, Fitness for 
working. 


> 


Of the Particulars essential in forming a perfect breed. 


t. Srze. It is difficult to lay down any general rulé 
dor the size of cattle, as so much must depend on the na- 
ture ot the pasture, and on the means which the grazier 
has for ultimately fattening them; nor has it yet been 
proved, by decisive and repeated experiments, whether 
the large or the small sized pay best for the tood they eaf. 
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‘Fhe experiments ought to be made with sim'lar breeds, 
feu of didercnt sizes, and the particularsto ascertain are, 
whether | ii does not require a much greater. quantity of 
food, 4, to rear a great ox than a small one; 2, to fecd 
him when working; and, 3, to fatten him afterwai ds. 
\ large calfcertainly requires more milk than.a smal 
one, but if it pays as well for what it consumes, er graws 
in proportion to what :t takes. there is no cbiection, on 
that account, an the score of profit: nor if alarge ox 
‘eats more, provided he works proportionally m re than 
asmallone. In regard to fattening, the experim ~nts of 
Lord Egremont are rather favourable to the epinon, 
that fattening stock do not eat in proportion to tneir 
weight, but that a sma‘l ox, when kept in a stali wil eat 
proporuonally more, without fattening quicker than @ 
large one 

Witbout pronouncing decisively on, a questien, so 
mech contested, as whether large og small catie cught 
do be preferred, (which wil! require indeed a great uum. 
ber of experiments finally to determiive,) I oshall enden- 
vour shortly to sum up the arguments made use of oa 
either side, 

In fayour “of small or moderate sized cattle, it is ean- 
fended. i. Vhat a Jarge animal requires proportionally 
more food than two smaller cncs of the same weight. 
2. Hnat the meat of the large animal is not.se fine grain- 
ed, and consequently does not aiford such delicate foad. 
wweral covsumption as the modevaie sized, particularly sa 
hot weather. 4 That'large animais Roach paswres more 


than smallones. 5. That they are.not se active; conse- 


quently not so fit for working. 6 That small cows, of 
the true Guiry sort, give preportional'y more,milk than 


iarge ones. 7. ‘Phat small oxen c2an be fattened wih” 


grass merely, whereas the lirge require to be sta!l-fed, 
the expense of which exbausts the profit .of the farmer. 


3..Phatit is much easicr te procute well shaped and 


kindly fceding stock of a‘small size than of a large one. 


@. That small-sized cattle may he kept by many persong 
Vol. th } 


$%. That larg: animals are not so well calculated forge. 


: os 
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who cannot afford either to purchase or to m¥intaite 
Jarge ones ; and, lastly, if any accident happens to a 
small-sized animal the loss is less material*. 


In favour of the large-sized, it is on the other hand 
contended, 1. That without debating whether from their 
birth till they are slaughtered, the large or the small ox 
eats most for its size, vet that, on the whole, the large 
one will ultimately pay the farmer as well for the food ti 
eats. 2. That though some large oxenare coarse -grain d, 
yet that where attention is paid to the breed, the large 
ox is as delicate food as the small one. 3. That if the 
small-sized are better calculated for the consumption of 
private families, of villages, or of small towns, yet that 
the large ox is fitter for the markets of large towns, and 
in particular of the metropolis. 4. Even admitting that 
the flesh of the small-sized ox is better when eaten fresh, 
yet the meat of the large-sized is unquestionably better 
calculated for salting, 2 most essential object in a mart- 
time and commercial! country, for the thickest beef, as 
Culley (p. 4%) justly remarks, by retaining its juices when 
salted; is the best calculated forlong vevages. 5 That 
the hide of the large ox is of infinite consequence in vari- 
ous manufactures. 6, Uhat where the pastures are good, 
cattle will increase in size, without any particular atten. 
tion on the part of the breeder, which proves that large 
cattle are the proper stock for such pastures. 7. ‘That 
the art of fattening cattle by oil-cake, &c. having been 
much improved and extended, the advantage there- 
of would be lost, unless large oxen were bred, as small 
ones can be fatteged merely with grass and turnips. 
And, lastly, that large cattle are better calculated fog 
working than small ones, two large ones being equal toe 
four small ones, in the plough or the cart. 


Such are the arguments generallly made use of on both 





* There is a number of imp:rtant observations on the 
size of cattle in Dr Anderson’s Recreations, vol. iii, p. 
1; and, on the subjeet of the dairy, p- 161, 241, 321, 401, 
and vol. iv, p. dand81. See the eighth volume of the 
fist series of this works 
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| sides of the question; from which it is evident that much 

must depend upen pasture, taste, markets, &c. But. on 
e the whole, though the unthinking multitude ma: ad-vire 
an enormous bullock, more resembling an elephant than 
an ox, yet the intelligent bree<ier (unless his pastures are 
of anature peculiarly forcing) will naturally prefer a mo- 
derate size for the stock he rears ; or, perhaps, may adopt 
that plan of breeding, according to which the males are 
jlaree and strong, and the females of a small size, yet not 
unproductive to the dairy*. 

2. Shapet It is extremely desirable to bring the 
shape of cattle to as much perfection as possible ; at the 
same time profit and utility ought to be more attended to 
than mere beauty, which may please the eye but will not 
fill the pocket, and which, depending much upon ¢a- 
price, must be often changing. 

As to the shape of cattle, however, breeders seem to 
goncur in regard to the following particulars, to wit, 1. 
That the form aught to be compact, so that no part ot 
the annnal should be dispreportioned to the other. 2, 
* That the carcase should be deep. 3. Broad. And, 4. 

That the head, the bones, and other parts of little value, 

should be as small as possible. : 
Itis evident, bowever, that the form ought to be adapt- 

ed, as much as possible, to the wishes of the consumer. 

For instance ; if cattle are to be sold in London, or in 

other places, where beef for rump-steaks is muchia | ~ 

demand, and sells higher than any other part of the car 

case, that is an object to be attended to in cattle Bred for” - 








* See Mr Knight’s valuable account of the Hereford- . a 
shire breed. Communications to the Board of Agrtcul- ~~ ~~ 


* 


, culture, vol. li. p. 172. The Herefordshire, Devonshire, 
and Sussex, resemble each other much in this respect. a 
+ It is acommon saying with farmers, “that all breed 4M 
“ ones in at the mouth,” and it is certain that no animals “7 
can be well shaped unless they are well fed, both in digi 


summer and winter. It is almost incredible how much 
the same breed will improve when they are better taken 
care of. ‘That, however, ought neither to prevent se. 
ection, nor judicious crossing. 
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th Swith*e’d, or any similar market, which would no 
be ess‘ntial inoth = ouaties where no such distinction 
is made in the meat that is consumed. 

3 Disposition. It is of great importance to have a 
breed distinguished by a tame and docile disposition, 
without howe or being deficient in spirit. Such a breed 
is not so apt toinjur e: 9s. to break into other fields, 
&c ; an unguestionably less food ‘wil rear, support, 
ainiimtea tuo A> tameness of disposition is much 
owing to the manner in which the animal is br onght up, 
attention to inure them carly to be familiar and docile 
eannot be too much recommended, 

4 Harciness. In the wilder and bleaker parts of the 
eountry, hardiness of canstitution is a most important 
requisite ; ane, even where stock is best attended to. it 
is of essential consequence that they should be as little 
fiuble as possib e to disease. or any hereditary distem- 
per 5 as being lyery, or black fleshed*, or having yellow 
fatt, snd the tke. It is a popular belief that a dark co. 
Tour is an indication of hardiness; and that cattle with 
Kivi colours are softer and more delicate. A rough pile 
is alsoreckoned a desirable property in a Llighland 
breed; and above all, tn out winierers, as they are cal- 
fed, or cattle kept out all winter, those who will face the 
storm, and not those who will shrink from it, are in re- 
questt. 

5 East’y maintained. Itis well known in the human 
race, that some individuals eat a great deal, and never 
git fatter ; whilst others, with little food, grow immede. 
rately corpulent. As the same takes place in regard to 
cattle and to other animals, it is evident how important 
jt must be to ascertain the circumstances which produce 





* Cully on Live Stock, second edition, p. 43. It is 


singular that these black fleshed animals have little or ne 
fat within or without. 


T See Middletun’s Mid !lesex, p. 576. 
{ it isremarkod in the Lighiands, that in bad weather 
shordy catile . ee, their back bones straight. whereas sof! 


ones bend t.em. Hence the croeked appearance of. 
bad caitle. 
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% proverty so peeularly vafaable tm therm. Bakewell 
stronely insisted on the edvan age of sumall bones for that 
purpose >and the eclebrated John Herter declarec, thx’ 
" snalk bones were generaliy attended with excputence im 
; all the various sabjeets he had an opportamity of exasnia- 
ive. tis probable, however, thal! a tendenry te fatter 
arises from some peculiar circumstance im the tetermal 
structure of the body, of which smal homes are, m ge 
nera,an indi-ation; and that it rs onte im ths pomt of 
view taat they ought to be considered essentral, for they 
eiten weigh as heavy, and consequently require 2s much 
novurishmem as large ones. Smalf bones, kice thase of the 
blood horse, being compact and heavy: large benes, 
Hike these of the commen dray er cart horse, beng ex- 
tremely poreas,and consequently light for their apparent 
bulk. Indeed, eatthe ought not only to. be easily mam- 
tanned, in porat ef quantity, but. mm reazste and anculti- 
vated districts, mm regard to the qvalhity aise of the food 
they conswre; and & is certain, that some particular 
animats wili facten as welkem coarse fare zs others will 
ek do on the most faxuriant 

6. Kuriy meurity. Artiving soon at perfection ts a 
Material oojcet for the breeder, as his profit must in a 
great measure depend upun it. This is a eireamstance ” 
indeed not only exirermcety material to the farmer, but 
In & popu ous cowitry, where the consumption of meat 
is great, to the public also ; as it evidently tends to far- 
mish greater supplies to the market. In regard te this 
point, however, some wish to make a distinetion between 
sheep and cattle ; as the |. tter they affirra might pay for 
its keep by working or by mijk. But is not the farmer 
indemnified for the expense ef mainstaming sheep by the 
valuable manure it yicids, and tie fleece which it annao- 
ally produces, whieh, when manufactured, is the source 

of such proiit to the eommunity*. 








* in regard to early maturity, both as to sleep and 
cattle, it evidently depends much on the animal eing 
coustantly kept in the bes: possible order, for if it is once 
suliered te fall back, it requires a considerable space of 
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ten fram deedoachef the skim... When its hide fecls soft 
aad sdk, iit strengly indicates atendency in the atimed 
fe take on mecats and it is evident, that.a fine and soft 
skis mextst be more pliable, and more casity sivetched out 
fi rocewe any extraordinary quantits ot flesh, thin a 
tick or tamgh one. Arthe same time, thick lades ave 
ef oreat ampertance in various manufactures. Indecd 
they ane menessary in coki cauntrics, where cattle are 
mach exyoosed to the inclemency of the seasens: und in 
ine haeet harsed of Highland catt'e, the «kin ts thick im pro- 
portion to their size, without being so tough as to be pre 

potorial to their capacity ef fattening. It appears, fiom . 
Colcomella’s description of the best wind of ox, that the 
atwastnge of asett skin ds neta new discovery, but was 
perferiy well kmown to the husbandmen of ancient 
Rtalig. 

Lastly, Working. Wt isa mostimpartant question, not 
vet finetiy ascenteined, whether the public or the ind vi- 
dxdt gain vy working oxen*®. Juthe infancy of agricul. 

2, when imskandmen had inconsiderable capitals. and 
fitte wark to do, it might ve for their interest to use ox. 
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*isianenronsty remarked, that the working of oxcn 
mnt macessarily inerease the number, and anly szs- 
ais tie consumption inthe survey of Nortbumber- 
smal, by Mereors. Bailey a ai Culley, some cule alations 
wat Se foond extremely wifaveurable to the working of 
owen. mn fect, it is.a-gencral and complicated subjects 
ac thee quesiten fis wet, whether oxen or horses can be 
worked ‘at the feast expense, bet whether, ‘by working 
iomses. and deading oxen, mor: butcher’. ncat will not 
be seat to te market 7 asoxen, when not worked, may 
be ready for comemm) tion se wach earlier thay other. 
wise con possisly be effected. In tavour of oxen, it is te 
be chserweci, thez a meninating aninal will ‘be served 
— fwuk one Geng fees food thap another of «qual butk, thas a 
does wot pessrss that property Whe reasen is, that rv- 
miasting antmals have stronger diges ive organs, and 
‘gery Beng capable of being converted inte chile, or 
mburidiment, 3s extuacted from the food. Buta horse’s 
sumac is mot Grted wr lus; so that a greaver quamuiy 
ot coed is meeessary to extract the same neumshn ott 
Sere White en the Natwal History of the Cow; Mage 
chester Memoss, vol 4 p. 42, 
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om, as they were cheaper to rear and to maintain, and 
would always fetch something. But the great farmers 
of modern times, wha have large capitals to act upon, 
and constant occupation for their teams, will generally 
find it advisa)le, though they may employ oxen for some 
purposes, yet, on the whole, to make use of horses. At 
{he same time, the population of a country may increase 
-o much, that the ground must be cultivated, cither by 
the hands of man, as in China, or by animals which maa 
willeat; andthe price of beef may become so high as to 
east the balance in favour of oxen. On these grounds ft 
is desirable, that the general breed of catfle in a country 
should be capable of working. Indeed, as stock ought 
to produce something, even when rising to their full 
growth, if oxen are not to be worked, cows ought to be 
more generally kept. as the produce of their miik 1s so 
profitable, unless where pasture is of little value, as in 
Wales, or the mountainous (listriets of Scotland and 
Yreland. 

These short hints contain the substance of what has 
occurred to me on the principles of breeding cattle; and 
the result is, that cattle ought to be, 

1. Of a moderate size, unless where the foodis of a 
nature peculiarly forcing 

2. Of a shape the most likely to yield profit to the 
farmer. 

3. Of a docile disposition, without being deficient io 
spirit. 

4. Hardy, and not liable to disease. 

5. Easily maintained, and on feod not of a costly ng 
ure. 

6. Arriving soon at maturity. 

7. Producing considerable quantities of milk, 

8.. Having flesh of an excellent quality. 

9. Having a tendency to take on fat. 

10. Having a valuable hide. And, 

Lastly, calculated (should it be judged ne¢essaty) far 
avorking. 

Val Ib 4 
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J shall conclude with observing, how desirable it would 
be that, under the auspices of the Board of Agricultus:, 
some person were appointed, perfectly competent to the 
task, and who had Icisure to do justice to such an under. 
taking, to whose care and talerits the important task 
might be committed of drawing up a detailed system on 
the subject of cattle. But in order tomuke such a work 
complete, more especially that part of it which relates to 
the diseases of cattle, it would ‘> necessary to collcet: 
intelligence, not only from every district in these king- 
doms, (which might easily be done, by circulating que- 
ries for that purpose, and granting premiums to those 
_ by whom the best answers were returned,) and also to 
extract useful information from the writings of Young, 
of Marshall, and of Anderson, and trom the various pub- 
lications of the Board of Agviculture, but to apply even 
to foreign countries for the knowledge they can furnish ¢ 
and, with that view, it would be proper to carry on a 
regular correspondence with the most distinguished so- 
cieties in foreign parts, who have directed their atten- 
tion to rural improveménts. By collecting the informa. 
tion and experience of the different countries in Europe 
upon that, and other subjects of a similar nature, there is 
every reason to hope thatthe art, not only of breeding 
and managing domestic animals, but also every other 
branch of agriculture, might be brought to a degree of 
periection, which otherwise must be unattainable. 

Ve ed ees 
Columbian Agricultural Society. 
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Ata Meeting of the Standing Committee of the Co- 
lumbian Agricultural Society, at the Union Tavern in 
Georgetown, on Saturday the 13th of July, A. D. 1811, 
it was determined that the following Premiums, in Plate 
with suitable devices, be given at the General Meeting 
of the Society, to be held on the third Wednesday ie 
November next, viz. 


Premium [—Forty Dollars, 
For the best Bull as to form and size, age consideregy 
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votless than one year, nor more than four grasses old, 


Premium 2.—Thirty Dollars. 
For the best Heifer as to form and size, age consider- 
ed, not less than one year, nor more than three grasses 


old. 
Premium 3. Thirty Dollars. 


For the best fat Bullock or spayed Heifer, for beef, 


Premium 4.—Thirty Dollars. 
For the best yoke of draft Oxen, broke to work single 


ar double. 
Premium 5 —Twenty Dollars. 


For the best written Essay on the mode of geering and 
working Oxen, founded on actual experiments. 


Premium 6.—Thirty Dollars. 
For the best piece of fulled and dressed woolen cloth, 
ef any width, not less than seven square yards. 


Premium 7.—Twenty Dollars. 
For the best piece of woolen Kerseymere, not less 
than ten yards in length. 


3 Premium 8 —Twenty Dollars. 

For the best piece of cloth, cotton warp filled With 
wool, to shew the weol on one side, not less than ten 
yards. 

Premium 9.—Twenty Dollars. 

For the best piece of fancy patterns for Vests, of wool 

and cotton, not less thau ten yards, | 


Premium 10.—Twenty Dollars. 
For the best piece of Flannel, all woo), not less than 
ten yards, 
Premium 11.—Fifteen Dollars. 
For the best piece of Flannel, part cotton, part wool, 
not less than ten yards. 


Premium 12.—Ten Dollars. ® 
For the best pair of fine woolen stockings, knit or WQ- 
ven, full size. 


Premium 13 —Twenty Dollars, 
For the best pair of fine woollen blankets, large sig. 
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Premium 14.—Ten Dollars. 
For the best pair of stout coarse blankets, for Iyborers, 


full size 


Premium. 15.—Ten Dollars. 
For the best parecl of flaxen or bempen sewing thread, 


mide up of three qualities, of at least halt a pound each, 
viz. 


One of strong brown, and white brown, two sizes. 
One of coloured, of one size, various colours ; size ang 


cvlours as com..only used for family purposes. 


Aud one white, of various sizes, from coarse to fine, 
Premium 16 —Thirty Dollars. 
For the best woollen carpet or carpetting, in the piece, 


eontaining not less than thirty square yards. 


The Society reserves to itself the power of withhold 


ing any Premium, where the animal or article of manu, 
facture exhibited, is not deemed sulliciently valuable to 
merit reward. 


Resolved, That in future one year’s subscription of Ten 
Dollars shall be deducted from all premiums exceeding 
25 Dollars, payable to persons not members of the so. 
ciety. 

Reasonable proof will be required of compliance with 
the 9th and LOth General Rules of the Society, viz. 

No person shall be allowed to exhibit any Article 
for Premium which has not been raised, grown or 
made in some County of this District, or of the ad 
joining States, in which there shall reside at least one 
Member of this Society, or any Article for which 2 
pubtic Premium shall have previously been given. 

No Premium shall be given for any Articles of 
Manufactge, which have not been either spun or 
woven in the families from which they may be ex- 
heed, and which have not been both spun and 
woven in this District or the adjoining States. 


It being the principal object of the Society, in regard 
to. Manulactures, to encourage those properly called 
Domestic, It has becn Resolved by the Standing Com. 
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mittee, that professional! Manufacturers should not be 
considered as entitled to Premium for any Article by 
them extubited, on account of having bestowed upon 4] 
them the labour or workmanship peculiar to their art, ges 
trade or profession. 

It would be desirable that all Premiams be received oy 
in plate; but the value in money will be paid on preper 
aplication to the Secretary. 

It is desgned to give Premiums at thé next Spring 
Aecting, ? 

For the greatest quantity, (not less than three tons) of: 
good Lemp, made this summer, by an individaal in some 
County of this District, or of the adjoming States, im 
which there is at least one Member of the Society, and 
olfered for sale in the District of Columbia; and 

For the greatest extent of Live Fencing, planted suba 
sequent to the first day of January last, and at the time 
of the Meeting, in good thriving condition, promising ta 
be substantial and useful. 


By Order of the Standing Committ@e 


DAVID WILEY, Sec’ry. aa 
soe The Members wil! please to take notice that a 


he Society stands adjourned to meet again on the Even. 
i precedingahe next Day of Exhibition. 
| D>PDDIDI EEE KEG + al 
TO THE EDITOR OF TIS AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM, & 
SiIt, Washington, 19th July, Nhe | oy : 
[ send you herewith, to be distribated to some of thes 
Agricultural Members of our Society, small pareels of | 
several sorts of grain, as described below, which L be- } 
lieve to be new in this country. ‘ 
Mammoth Rye.—t| received it last year fromm France, ' 
It was lately brought from Asia. I sowed 70 grains if 
my garden; it produced 7483 grains, but they are not ¢ " 
plump as those f sowed, It is heavier than wheat ane 
gives a flour as white. ‘The staik is more solid 
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' ef c mon rye, the grain twice as large and of a bright 

+“ tcolour. Sow in Autumn. 

_ Caspian Wheat, received with the rye, was extremely 

Jump i ile has somewhat degenerated in my gar- 

den, possibly owing to the season. Having a solid stalk, 
it may resist the fly, and will give more fodder than com- 
mon wheat. Ithasacluster head Sowin Autumn. 

Persian Barley, received with the rye and wheat, has 

likewise degenerated with me. It was much heavier 

than the common bertey, has a larger grain with a thin. 
ener and softer coat. Sow in Spring. 

*- J hope these several grains in another year may re- 
éover their size and fulness, and that some at least of our. 
elimates within the range I have sent them, from Massa- 
ehusetts to Virginia, may prove congenial to them. In 
which case we shall find them a valuable acquisition to 
eur agriculture. 








{ am yours, &e. 


JOEL BARLOW. 


Nore. The grain above described, has been separated 
into small parcels, as requested by Mr. Barlow, and sent 
to the Members of the Standing Committee of the Co- 
lumbian Agricultural Society, to be ni 
their direction or the direction of such of the “ icub- 
tural Members,” as they may deem proper,’ Eptror. 

DIDD Dd KLEK CECE *. 
From the Farmet’s Magazipe. 
DPD CELE 
ON WASHING WHEAT. 

Sir—Perhaps no agricultural subject has been more 
“s agitated of late than the diseases incident to wheat. 
When we consider the importance of this crop to the 
farmer, and the loss which is often occasioned by disea- 
' ses to which the grain is exposed, it is indeed evideht we 

_ a, Cannot prosecute the subject with too much attention. It 
\seems to be a prevalent opinion thatpickling wheat tends 

to preserve the grain free from diseases, or cure it when 
“infected ; and long experience testifies that it is of ade 
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The object of this letter is to inform rSRUM: 


nagement that a friend of mine pursues | : 
sted wheat. It is his invariable practieg.. 
wheat two or three times in clean water” 











. . ‘Ss. c. 
and skimming off all the light grain. ¥ 
washed, it is pickled with urine, an¢ aa 
lime after the common method. ‘Tust, 1811. [No.2] 
been long in the practice of sowing Fo 


ver had any loss from disease sinduseum, 
above mentioned mode of prepe” 
| formed me, that he seido:n oY ER 
wheat; while ,<is neighbosih and s0th queries of the 
practice, oftel Ageive muc Society, published in No, 
Washing v Agricultural Museuin. Phe queries are 
whom I had 
of it. If yee best rotation of crops in which Indian corn, 
fal mage clover are included. 
a pract: Is there any ameliorating crop that can be .cu'ti- 
I do between acorn and a wheat crop with advantage. 
diseas2 A rotation of crops in which annuai legeminous 
vt éd gets follow Indian corn and precede wheat. 
‘25. Is there any leguminous crop that ean be cultivat- 
‘to advantage upon a large scale ina rotation of crop. 


“80. The best mode of extirpating the wild garlic and 
ther troublesome weeds,” 


In answering the first query the others are answered. 
The hest rotation of crops in which Indian corn, wheat | ‘ 
and clover are included, are the following, to wit: 
gorn and turnips, oats, clover, wheat. Let the turnips he 
sown in August, among the corn, uponclean ground, and. /¥ 
the seed lightly harrowed in or rolled in} and in the 
i winter fed off with sheep, cattle er hogs, but sheep in 
preference. Let the residue cf the turnips left after the 
winter feeding, be ploughed in in the spring, and the oats 
sowed early when the ground is in the best order for 
ploughing. With the oats sow clover seed, and let the 
clover the following year in August be faliowed, (if 
| completely taken) with one ploughing only, taking care 
fo turn the sod over completely throughout the field; on 
Vol. IL 5 fe 
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ef wi yyvoodert bridge will require’; uniting ered 

3 7 as “nt, {ha superior elegance of appearance: x 

. wheatcolour.*, -) 4, .° . : 

.. pp, be formed of a single arch, much wider 

_ Caspian Whe 3 Pe a 

plum a dh *t mode of consti ucting stone or W coder 

m4 s1e5 av . 97% : 
fale as 7. Ys) of, sufficient to stretch over imost na 

den, possibly owin; a. ame “Henge , 

it «et th quvoere bridges are required, wilhout 
may el tf hiers, and will not need an incouven! 
wai cea "8 hiding to its length ; athough its exe 

Persian Barley, ¥ : 


‘ . a six hundred to one thousand feet 
likewise degenerate 


t I barley ; @,’ ry ‘ 
—— oe ages Without repairs; being of 
ener and softer coat. Sow 2 4 ae 
st of tts pegs iar principle. 


on tions ing nds of riversy 
gover their size and fulness, an geen uF i WF ah 
elimates within the range I hav t them, ft, a Peri fais 
oP : vit 
ehusetts to Virginia, may prove congenial ta, | reaquetit 
. . + "ege 
which case we shall find them a valuable acqu. ; 
: rneture 5 
our agriculture. “to vary 
{ am yours, &e. ah rh 
wre 
JOEL BARLOV ‘ther’ 


_ Nore. The grain above described, has been separgeent 
inte small parcels, as requested by Mr. Barlow, and s¢ yJui 
to the Members oi the Standing Committee of the C: ¢¢ 
lumbian Agricultural Society, to be cultivateg#pnde 
their direction or the direction of such of the  3ip™cul: 
tural Members,” as they may deem proper, ‘. Eprror. 
beso orrececeece =H 
From the Farmev’s Magazipe. 
D272 CELE 

ON WASHING WHEAT. | 

Sir—Perhaps no agricultural subject has been more 
“s agitated of late than the diseases incident to wheat. 
When we consider the importance of this crop to the 
farmer, and the loss which is often occasioned by disea- 
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; ses to which the grain is exposed, it is indeed evident we 
«me eannot prosecute the subject with too much attention. It 


\seemstto be a prevalent opinion thatpickling wheat tends 
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to preserve the grain free from diseases, or cure it when 


‘infected ; and long experience testifies that it is of ads 
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